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A STUDY OF MODERN PESSIMISM. II. 

The passage from unreasoned, practical, poetic to rea- 
soned, theoretical, philosophic pessimism, from the views of 
Byron, Leopardi, Heine to those of Schopenhauer, Bahnsen, 
Von Hartmann, is made by transitions so delicate as to be 
almost imperceptible. In truth, hardly an idea is brought 
forward by the thinkers which has not been expressed or 
suggested by the singers ; all that Schopenhauer does is to 
apply one simple principle to the experience of the poets by 
which it is generalized, by which order is brought out of 
their chaotic thought and by which their conjectures are 
formulated into a creed, their obscure and fragmentary ut- 
terances defined, crystallized, and compacted into a system 
interpretative of the universe. Before examining this prin- 
ciple let us consider a few noteworthy features of the phil- 
osopher's career and character. 

Arthur Schopenhauer was born in 1788 — the same year 
as Byron. In his family, as in Byron's, there was a strain of 
insanity ; his father's mother became insane and one of his 
uncles was an imbecile. He had an only sister, with whom 
he quarrelled bitterly ; for fourteen years he neither saw her 
nor wrote to her. There was perpetual antagonism between 
his mother — a clever woman, an authoress — and himself; 
their quarrels remind one of Byron's with his mother, but in 
Schopenhauer's case the fault must lie chiefly, if not entirely, 
with the son. For the last twenty-four years of Joanna 
Schopenhauer's life her son lived at a distance from her and 
never visited or wrote to her. Like Byron he was moody 
and vain and of strong sensual propensities ; like him devoid 
of patriotism ; he was fond of travel, and his patrimony was 
sufficient for the gratification of this and other tastes. 
Curiously enough, poet and philosopher met, once ; it was 
at Venice in the year 1818 : they passed one another in their 
gondolas, each with his female companion, and Schopen- 
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hauer was greatly piqued by his mistress's loudly expressed 
admiration of the handsome English lord. The same year 
he finished his principal work, " Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung." 

In spite of its style, of literary quality quite unprece- 
dented in a philosophic treatise in German, the work at- 
tracted scarcely any attention. Schopenhauer went to Ber- 
lin and made every effort to win distinction, but without suc- 
cess. He even qualified himself for a lectureship in the 
university, but was so ill-advised as to use his position to 
ventilate Ins peculiar views, and his course of philosophical 
lectures, given in . the winter of i820-'2i, proved a failure. 
He ascribed his want of success to intrigues of his col- 
leagues, especially Hegel, — and thenceforth he cultivated 
sovereign contempt for that philosopher and his system. 

In 1 83 1 cholera broke out at Berlin and Schopenhauer 
escaped to Frankfort, where he settled for the rest of his 
life. In 1836 he published his treatise " Ueber den Willen in 
•der Natur," in which he gave vent to bitter complaints of 
plagiarism from his writings and of his "unmerited obscu- 
rity," and expressed contempt not only for Hegel's " phi- 
losophy of absolute nonsense " but also, after the fashion ot 
an intellectual aristocrat, for all " ordinary human beings," 
to whom " philosophical astonishment and artistic emotion 
are eternally foreign." 

Three years later he was gratified by a first proof ot 
public recognition : his essay on the freedom of the will 
won a prize offered by the Norwegian Academy of Sciences. 
Other years had to elapse, however, before he could be said 
to have attained celebrity in his native Germany ; after 
1846, when Frauenstadt became his disciple, he was looked 
up to as a master by a little band of admirers. He was 
then sixty years of age and as he grew older, his temper 
soured ; fame did not bring the satisfaction he expected. 
He led more and more the life of a recluse : despising men, 
he feared them. He was filled with apprehension of a loss 
of his fortune, of plots against his property and person ; 
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he would never trust his throat to a barber ; suspicious of 
poison, he made his own coffee and always carried with 
him a little leather drinking cup ; he never lay down to rest 
without placing a pair of loaded pistols by his pillow, and 
he hid his valuables so effectually that after his death it was 
almost impossible to find them. 

Apart from such nervous, self-inflicted fears his life was 
easy enough and he ordered it entirely to suit himself. He 
was interested in physical science, anatomy, zoology, phys- 
iology, and especially in the phenomena of animal magnet- 
ism. He gathered curious examples of will-power from his- 
tory and the works of sixteenth century philosophers — Para- 
celsus, Van Helmont, Vanini — to prove that the seat of 
magic is in the will. 

A likeness was taken of him in age ; it shows a shock 
of white hair standing out about a face wide in proportion 
to its length, a high, deeply furrowed forehead, eyes look- 
ing out suspiciously from under cavernous eyebrows, heavy 
naso-labial folds, a wide mouth, lips close pressed and an 
aggressive chin. 

He died suddenly in i860, in the seventy-third year of 
his age. His dead body was discovered by an attendant, 
one autumn morning, seated in his easy chair. 

Turning now to his philosophy in quest of the all-suf- 
ficient principle by which he interprets the universe, we 
find a scientific conception grafted upon the system of Kant : 
the conception of an omnipresent energy manifesting itself 
in the phenomena of nature, but not guided by reason, 
which he identifies with the Kantian " thing in itself." This 
energy or force or, as he prefers to call it, will, is the only 
metaphysical thing in the world. (We note in passing but 
do not stay to discuss this questionable application of the 
term " metaphysical ") . It is independent of design, can man- 
ifest itself without it and does so act itself out in the mineral,, 
vegetable, and animal spheres. Knowledge is distinctly 
secondary to will and of later origin ; it is conditioned by 
will, not will by knowledge. He calls upon scientists for 
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testimony in support of this opinion : " gravity " says Her- 
schel " is a force resulting from consciousness and -will exist- 
ing somewhere, though beyond our power to trace." Crys- 
tallization is one effect of this will. " The direction in which 
plants grow is determined by an inner principle and not at 
all by the attraction of bodies toward which they direct 
themselves." "The essence of every living organism con- 
sists in the will to maintain its existence as much as possible 
over against the macrocosm," says the Danish physician, 
Brandis. Lamarck too, so Schopenhauer asserts, corrobor- 
ates his philosophy, " although he never saw that the ani- 
mal's will lies outside of time and so is prior to the animal 
itself." This forth-putting will, having created unconscious 
and conscious life, finally emerges to self-consciousness in 
man. 

The affiliation of pessimism with the romanticism of 
Schelling is palpable. 

The will as it appears in nature is unconscious, he re- 
peats : " we must think away from it all co-operation of in- 
tellect," for -purpose is limitation. No reason can be dis- 
covered in the world ; the gospel of existence according to 
Anaxagoras — will controlled by mind — constrains to an 
optimistic view of things : " to this are we led by false fund- 
amental views." 

The pessimism implicit in this metaphysic, figuratively 
so called, is unfolded in all its ghastliness in the psychologi- 
cal division of his system. In man, as in beast, is a blind, in- 
stinctive lust of life (der Wille zum Leben) that urges to 
hot pursuit of pleasure, and thence springs infinite misery. 
Man's selfishness is unbounded, he seeks gratification at the 
expense of others, utterly regardless of their happiness, he 
makes them subservient to his own : man is a devil to man. 
Life is a debt, not a gift ; to subsist is to prey upon others. 
Love rises out of sexual instinct only and its vaunted joys 
are the greatest of illusions. This intense " will to live," 
this ardent desire of enjoyment, this ceaseless striving, is 
in its very nature miserable: it implies incessant want, de- 
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feet, and suffering. Pain is the positive, enduring element 
in conscious and most of all in self-conscious life ; pleasure 
is only negative and fleeting, a temporary release from pain. 
We feel pain, — we do not feel its absence: we do not re- 
alize what youth, health and freedom are until they are 
gone ; they are not felt as pleasures but their loss is felt as 
pain. Habitual well-being is not realized as enjoyment. If we 
contrast the sum of all possible pleasures with that of all possi- 
ble pains, we must come to Byron's conclusion — that it were 
better not to be. And such satisfaction as we get is but 
partial and speedily passes into ennui; as soon as we are 
delivered from one evil we become subject to another, the 
sense of the weight and weariness of existence. Consider, 
too, the calamities that no prevision can avert, the misfortunes 
that fall on us by no fault of our own, the caprices of chance : 
these form a large and important part of life. He quotes 
Leopardi and Voltaire : " Les hommes sont nes pour etre 
devores par les chagrins." We can be wholly wretched, en- 
tirety happy never ; the poor suffer want, the rich ennui; the 
negro slave, the factory operative, the sated roue and lan- 
guid woman of fashion "dearly buy the pleasure of breath- 
ing." The happiest moment of our lives is when we fall 
asleep. 

From these intolerable ills Schopenhauer admits two 
ways of escape, aesthetic and ascetic. .^Esthetic enjoyment, 
especially music, has a certain power of alleviation : the only 
unmixed happiness and peace of our waking hours are at- 
tained by contemplation of works of art and by listening to 
beautiful music. (We are reminded that he himself blew 
out his brains upon the flute). The only effectual escape, 
however, is by renunciation, the denial of the will to live ! 
Morality consists in the emancipation of the mind (an im- 
potent, secondary thing!) from the tyranny of the will, a 
resolute refusal to indulge this latter. It is notorious that 
Schopenhauer's ethic has no logical coherence with the rest 
of his system, which is a justification of unlimited gratifica- 
tion of will, of fleshly impulse, while that conversely is the 
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logical, fatalistic drift of his doctrine. But if sleep, as he 
says, is the happiest portion of man's life, why should not an 
eternal sleep, a lapse into the unconscious, be the supreme 
aim, the highest good and be attained as speedily as pos- 
sible? Yet Schopenhauer frowns upon suicide, the normal 
end of his system, although he would seem to approve of 
hastening death by fasting. It is self-abnegation, asceti- 
cism, moral suicide, that he recommends ; his own practice, 
however, was anything but that of a mediaeval monk or Hin- 
doo devotee : hence the suspicion of insincerity that forbids 
one to take him and his followers too seriously. 

The most memorable aspect of his system, notwithstand- 
ing, is doubtless its mediaevalism ; he was the philosophic 
spokesman of the mediaeval revival that poured over the 
mind of Europe despondency and gloom : he furnished the 
rationale of that mood. However dissimilar in motive and 
outward circumstance, he affords a curious parallel in his 
theoretic asceticism, his breach of every domestic tie, with 
a saint of the thirteenth century. His view of the evil and 
misery of the world and society is monastic : his Will, like 
the God of the medievalist, is inscrutable, unknowable. 
His aestheticism, likewise, is a salient point of comparison. 
And further, his affiliation with the religious thought of the 
Orient is of interest and significance : " Buddhism is not 
monotheistic " said he " since Buddha did not look upon a 
world sunk in sin and suffering whose tenants, all subject to 
death, only subsist for a short time by devouring each other, 
as a manifestation of God. Europeans are brought up in 
optimism, whereas in Asia existence itself is looked upon as 
an evil and the world as a scene of misery where it were 
better not to find oneself. 

" The world likes to hear that it is commendable and ex- 
cellent, and philosophers like to please the world, — but like 
a spirit from the tomb there comes the question as to the 
origin of evil, of the monstrous, nameless evil, of the awful, 
heart-rending misery in the world — and here thej^ are 
speechless. A system in whose basis already the existence 
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of evil is interwoven with the existence of the world need* 
not fear that apparition. Now this is the case when free- 
dom is placed in the esse instead of the oferari and sin, evil, 
and the world then proceed from that esse. The Will to 
live is no hypostasis set up by me ; it can be found by him 
who asks what it is in his own inner self, in colossal dimen- 
sions, as a true ens realissimum. 

" I have explained the world out of that which is better 
known than anything. Throughout the whole of vast Asia, 
except where the destestable doctrine of Islam has prevailed, 
my doctrines would have to fear [not denial but] rather the 
reproach of being commonplace. When referred to the 
Upanishads of the Sacred Vedas my ethics are quite or- 
thodox." 

Schopenhauer found a musical exponent in Richard 
Wagner, a diligent student of his writings and a disciple of 
his theory of art, which was, in brief, that music, unlike the 
other arts, is an image not of ideas but of the will itself — 
that melody discloses the innermost, hidden history of the 
will, its restless striving, transient satisfaction, and per- 
manent pain. By his titanic revolt against convention, his 
unrest and Promethean pain, by the piercing, plaintive 
sweetness of his strains, their infinite melancholy and long- 
ing and eternal resignation, Wagner translated his master 
with utmost fullness and power in terms of art. 

After the death of Schopenhauer the leading literary ex- 
ponent of his views was Christian Frauenstadt, whom he 
had converted from Hegelianism. In 1874 Frauenstadt 
brought out a complete edition of his master's works in six 
volumes. 

In 1879, three years before his death, Julius Bahnsen 
published his " Pessimisten-brevier." His pessimism was 
more radical and thorough-going than Schopenhauer's, — he 
ruthlessly closed one way of escape, denying the compensa- 
tions of aesthetic pleasure : though enjoyment of art is a 
prerogative of genius and culture, the senses that are so 
keenly alive to beauty and harmony subject their posses- 
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sors, he said, to new modes of suffering ; ugliness and dis- 
cord inflict upon them pain from which the philistine is free. 
According to Bahnsen the misery of the world is irremedi- 
able and sin and suffering will be eternal. 

The most conspicuous promulgator of pessimism to-day 
is Eduard von Hartmann who was eighteen years of age at 
the date of Schopenhauer's death. His " Philosophie des Un- 
bewussten," published in 1869, had in the year of Bahnsen' s 
publication run through eight editions, so large was the num- 
ber of readers who now wished to be assured that they were, 
utterly miserable. Von Hartmann has modified Schopen- 
hauer's system in a significant manner: perceiving the ir- 
rationality of mere energy and the impossibility of explain- 
ing the world in terms of will alone, he has grafted upon 
pessimism as he found it, a shoot of Hegelian idealism. He 
has almost co-ordinated Will and Idea, energy and uncon- 
scious design, but even with him Will has the precedence, 
and the origin of the universe is attributed to blind impulse. 

He traces the working of this unconscious will in the in- 
stinct of animals, the organs of our body in an adroit and en- 
tertaining way, and comes to the old conclusion that conscious 
life means pain. After all pleasures have been subtracted 
there remains in the world a vast surplus of suffering. He 
reviews after the retrospective habit of his generation the 
optimistic illusions with which men have consoled them- 
selves since history began, but which are now fading in the 
light of reason. First comes the dream of childhood, of an- 
tiquity, that happiness can be realized in the present ; then 
that of youth and the Middle Ages, that it will be attained 
in some other sphere ; finally that of manhood and modern 
times, that progress is going to improve the condition of the 
race in ages yet to come. His polemic is strenuously direct- 
ed against this last hope as an illusion fortified by current 
theories of evolution — the real apparition his system has to 
fear ; to what unproved assertions he is driven his conten- 
tion that " diseases increase in more rapid progression than 
cures " may serve as an example, and that " manufactures, 
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steamboats and railways, telegraphs etc. have not advanced 
the happiness of man." 

The end of all things is to be a lapse back into the un- 
consciousness that preceded creation, a kind of " cosmic 
suicide." It is to come about in this way : as culture in- 
creases, the human intellect will be freed more and more 
from its illusions and from subordination to the unconscious 
will ; at last with gathered resolution it will make one su- 
preme effort and cease to be ; with consciousness, suffering 
will end, and peace, the peace of the grave, will brood over 
all. It is the whole duty of man to hasten that consumma- 
tion. 

The ethical paradox herein involved is patent. Pessi- 
mistic ethic is in mere juxtaposition to the rest of the sys- 
tem, without inner relation to it, in fact quite inexplicable 
from its premises. Indulgence of will succeeded by hope- 
less, bitter reflection, — lust, and when the capacity for 
pleasure is over, suicide — such would be the consistent 
course of the pessimist, — a course that finds daily illustra- 
tion in numberless instances. But the philosophers disown 
this programme ; Schopenhauer and von Hartmann con- 
demn suicide ; the latter exposes the futility of individual 
cases of self-destruction. His eschatology — cosmic sui- 
cide, annihilation — is indeed grandiose and appropriate; 
but how is it to be attained? The idea, forsooth, a painted 
Medusa, is to petrify the omnipotent will with a look — the 
impotent intellect to throttle immortal energy ! Of course 
this could only be when intellect had wrested enough will 
away to reduce what was left to a condition of servitude, 
and we should have will divided against itself, will denying 
its own nature. To such contradictions are we led " by 
false fundamental views." 

Pessimism cannot meet the moralist's test : So act that 
your course might without contradiction be made a univer- 
sal rule of action. Indeed, when it seriously affects the 
spirits and the will, the result is a do-nothing policy, because 
effort is hopeless; — the motive of Schopenhauer's ascetic- 
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ism. By its morally enervating, paralyzing influence pes- 
simism fails as any system must fail that cannot answer the 
question, how to live. It is not practical ; it offers no good 
working principle. What a contrast is afforded by Kant's 
ringing ethical imperative, fortifying the soul, giving cour- 
age to life ! That is the ever effective counterblast to pes- 
simism, purifying its miasmatic air. 

Commensurate with its ethical insufficiency is the psy- 
chological error involved. Confusion of appetite with will 
proper is the root of Schopenhauer's doctrine that conscious- 
ness brings with it a surplus of misery, that all activity is 
painful. A craving for something never attained is truly 
painful : self-determining will on the contrary is full of 
pleasure in its exercise, the pleasure of physical and mental 
activity, the " interest of pursuit." "The labor we delight 
in physics pain." Will, moreover, may discipline ineffectual 
desire. 

Contempt has been justly cast upon a quantitative esti- 
mate of pleasure and pain. There are pleasures and pains 
both physical and mental, and one may be suffering ment- 
ally in the midst of the greatest physical comfort, or while 
the body suffers or is disabled, the mind may be rapt to em- 
pyreal heights of delightful contemplation — and who shall 
strike a balance or compute the arithmetic of each? Again, 
the dulling effect of protracted pain is as certain as that of 
prolonged pleasure, xipon which the pessimists lay great 
stress. A weighty consideration is the principle of com* 
pensation : it is a mistake to suppose that all are suffering 
in circumstances in which one of higher standard and finer 
organization would suffer keenly : de Vigny's " immense 
pity " was thrown away on a comfortable proletariate. So 
true is it that pessimism springs from an incomplete view of 
things. But indeed the pessimists need exercise, not argu- 
ments ; in health innumerable delightful sensations throng 
into the mind through the portals of the senses, every effort 
of the will or the emotions is a satisfaction and opens the 
mind to fresh impressions, memory tranquillizes, imagina- 
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tion gives rest. Let us take our turn at assertion : pain is 
not a necessary antecedent to pleasure ; change is all that is 
necessary to ensure contrast, consciousness of self and in- 
creasing joy. Happiness is the solid substratum of life ; 
the luxury of sentient being outbalances all its woes. 
Pain is clamorous like crime — it forces itself upon our at- 
tention ; happiness like goodness is peaceful — it does not 
make its way into the newspapers. We will go further 
and match the assumption that there is a balance of pain 
in the world with another as paradoxical and incapable of 
proof: consciousness of pain is better than no conscious- 
ness at all. 

When at last we penetrate to the speculative ground of 
pessimism, we find an explanation of its horrors. In its 
seemingly innocent postulate that will precedes idea and ex- 
erts itself independently of design are latent all its dismal 
theories of individual and social life. To such portentous 
conclusions are we led "by false fundamental views." The 
world, say they, is the product of unconscious will, of blind 
impulse, of brute force. But is this an explanation of the 
orderly and beautiful universe? Is it not madness in the 
guise of science? Uncontrolled energy might tear worlds 
in pieces and send their fragments flying in every direction 
through space but it could never construct the wondrous 
dome of heaven. The summit of irrationality is reached 
when existence is said to spring from evil. To repeat 
Schopenhauer's words : " the existence of evil is interwoven 
with the existence of the world; sin, evil and the world 
proceed from the esse." We pass over the fallacy involved 
in the use of the word sin by this philosophy, to note other 
contradictions as glaring: the very source of being is cor- 
rupt, evil creates, destruction builds, anarchy organizes. 
This is t*he religion of the madhouse, the devil worship of 
an Indian jungle. 

The supreme test of a theory is, does it explain the facts? 
Herein pessimism signally fails : it is as weak speculatively 
as it is practical!}-. Its postulate is a confession of igno- 
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ranee, of inability to solve the problem of the world's ori- 
gin. Hence it does not merit the title of philosophy. 

The coincidence of Schopenhauer's death and the rise 
of the doctrine of evolution is striking ; evolution is the 
ghost evoked since his decease to terrify his disciples. Evi- 
dence of design and orderly progress in nature and history 
is the special corrective of modern pessimism, which origi- 
nates speciilatively in a partial, defective view of things. 
Hence the emergence of Hegel's star from its temporary 
obscuration by Schopenhauer. As Kant furnishes the prac- 
tical, so does Hegel the speculative antidote to pessimism. 

When we strip from it every disguise the metaphysic 
of pessimism is revealed as madness, its psychology as 
disease, its ethic, baffled desire. The system reads like a 
voluminous commentary on the text, The sorrow of the 
world worketh death. Yet its subtle poison, like a con- 
tagious disease from the far East, is being diffused through- 
out Em-ope. A copious literature — books, articles, reviews* 
lectures — has sprung up about the subject. Were it mat- 
ter only of such philosophic discussion, its vogue would be 
limited, but it has been popularized, as we have seen, in 
poems of enchanting melody and pathos, in the passionate 
outbursts and mournful plaints of music ; it is being most 
widely popularized to-day in works of fiction. This theme 
would demand a special article for its adequate treatment ; 
pessimism is the ground-tone of Russian fiction ; of other 
great national varieties of it we may mention as types 
Friedrich Spielhagen, Emile Zola, and Thomas Hardy. But 
we know that when the tide is at flood far below the out- 
ward set of the current has begun. The sway of pessim- 
ism is over : the world of thought and action has rolled 
■over it. 

Yet it can never be forgotten. Ideas that are persist- 
ently bruited for two generations with every variety of ex- 
pression must have some truth. Evil is a tremendous real- 
ity : that hard fact, blinked by optimistic systems, is the 
secret of the vitality of pessimism, and whenever it is 
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disregarded that will again emerge. Beside, it is explan. 
atory of dark passages in history and individual career. 
We must thank Schopenhauer and his followers for think- 
ing out to the bitter end the melaucholy mood, for show- 
ing so clearly the inexorable logic of worship of force in 
nature, lust in man, misery and selfish fear and death- 
The alternative is thus thrown into clear relief: worship of 
a God who knows and may be known, self-control, happi- 
ness, peace and life. It would be supposed that no reason- 
able person could hesitate in his choice. 

The practical remedies for the morbid habit are faith, te- 
nacity of the ideal, wider knowledge, health, action for 
others. There has been much dilettante pessimism, much 
sentimental loitering under the upas, that has had its share 
in bringing the whole system into discredit ; an earnest re- 
cognition of its partial truth is yet by no means to be de- 
precated. It is a phase of thought and feeling through 
which strong characters must pass and from which they 
emerge more truly human. It is a philosophy of experience, 
of age, and may serve to guide effort to better purpose, to 
more practicable ends. Hence it is not to be wondered at 
or much lamented that it has already made its way, with 
advancing culture, into America. It may prove the very 
corrective we need for the shallow optimism born of brute 
health, the self-sufficient ignorance and conceit, the nervous 
haste, flippancy and silly facetiousness that are the bane of 
the American character and must be outgrown if we are 
ever to attain dignity and stability as a nation. 

The best residuum of pessimism in personal character is 
recognition of one's limitations and compassion for those of 
others. It teaches patience, resignation, and deepens the 
sense of mutual dependence. Thus its lesson, well learnt, 
is genuinely and sweetly human. In a word it teaches 
irony, which may be defined as clear perception of the dis- 
sonance between the real and ideal, — which never degener- 
ates into despair because it keeps its hold on the ideal while 
recognizing the age-long process necessary for its realiza- 
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tion, — which regards with smiling tolerance rather than with 
fretful indignation or disgust the error, extravagance and 
obtuseness of the world, the moth-like life of men. Out ot 
the Styx of pessimism a hardy soul emerges clad in such 
impenetrable mail. 

Greenough White. 



